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feel only the charm of the imagination mingled with
the softness and suppleness of the tongue ; and the
same is true of things that Patrick Pearse wrote in
Irish: whereas in Father O'Leary's work one cannot
but be aware of the richness of vocabulary, the variety
and fertility of idiom. All students, especially the
continental scholars, lay emphasis on the wide range
which Irish keeps where it is still in full living use.
I have been at a political meeting in Connemara and
heard from half a dozen speakers, good, bad, and
indifferent, the usual harangue about the land question :
then came a young man who spoke in both languages ;
but the difference was astonishing: so fresh, so
vigorous, so full of salt was the unhackneyed tongue,
It is unnecessary, to draw on faith in this matter : the
character of Irish speech is caught in Synge's dialogue.
Synge lived in Aran long enough to learn Irish well
and to impregnate his mind with the English that is
spoken by those who think in Irish : an English which
has always its peculiar vivacity and colour. "If
John Redmond came into Ballina two hundred foot-
men with naked swords would not protect him from
the people in it/* said an angry peasant to me one day
during some heated electioneering in Mayo. Paul
Henry, who spent seven years in Achill, month in
month out, painting, affirms that Synge's dialogue
merely reproduces the kind of talk which was daily
to be heard there,

But when all is said and done, Irish has been for
more than a century only the speech of peasants, and
in that period every European language has taken in
a vast range of words. A Welsh meeting will discuss
by the hour in Welsh the most technical questions,
for instance of national insurance : my young man in
Connemara would have been hard set to do that,
Before the language could be made a national language
in being for Ireland of the twentieth century, it would
need to be largely re-equipped, at all events in voca-
bulary. That, however, would present no great